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The Frescoes of Orozco 


In the New School for Social Research 


Laurence Schmeckebier 


Much has been written both in Europe and America about the frescoes of Jose 
Clemente Orozco in the New School for Social Research. They have been praised 
as the works of a great genius, the tense expression of revolutionary Latin America, 
and even as the expression of the new generation of universal brotherhood and 
understanding. On the other hand, they have been ridiculed by critics as prepos- 
terous attempts at something ''more than art." Yet little is said as to precisely what 
there is to these paintings and why they are worthy of being called the most remark- 
able examples of modern fresco work yet produced in the United States. 

Orozco is Mexican and, like many of his countrymen, looks upon art not simply 
as an activity in itself, but as a medium through which great ideas can be expressed. 
An artist is not only a craftsman, but a thinker who is active in vital problems of 
the individual and the Community. For the last twenty years Orozco has fought with 
pen and brush along with the farmer, soldier, and statesman for the spiritual and 
economic freedom of Mexico. Theirs was a struggle of the native individual against 
oppression by feudal tyrants, and of the native Community against the ruthless 
exploitation of natural resources by foreigners. It was a claim to the right of men 
to have life—and enjoy it—as opposed to its mechanical regimentation by a tyran- 
nical capitalism. This is the goal towards which the Mexican patriots were striving, 
and it is the point of view from which Orozco conceived the frescoes in the refectory 
of the New School. 

The artist has therefore been accused of propaganda—which is true to a cer- 
tain extent. But it is not in the interest of any one party—Orozco has nothing to 
do with any party—the interest is rooted in an ideal, and that is a return to simple 
Elements. Wherein lie the "Elements''? In the dignity of the individual. It is this 
dignity which governs man's relationship with his fellow-beings, whether it be in the 
family, the nation, or the universe. The paintings express these different phases of 
human relationship in which the basis, the individual, is glorified in the idea of the 
Leader. The use of strict, mathematical compositions, solid forms, and powerful color 
gives to the content a force that is overwhelming. 

A brief description of the compositions will perhaps make this a bit clearer. 
The paintings cover the four walls of a forty-foot square room. One enters through 
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two small door-ways on the north and faces the big “Table of Universal Brother- 
hood" (Fig. I). The Table is a brilliant patch of white which, through its size and 
brilliance, immediately ties the whole picture together into a unit. It is drawn in 
false perspective, almost as a square, yet this is rectified by the simple use of a 
bright red book, drawn in strongly exaggerated perspective, which pushes the upper 
end of the table back into space. A row of heavy, monumental figures representing 
the races of the world, is lined up like silent pillars around the table. Each figure is 
simplified down to its most elemental form. Take the Chinaman at the extreme right 
for instance; the head and torso, leg and arm, are built almost geometrically as a 
vertical, horizontal and diagonal. No attention is paid to anatomical structure, except 
possibly to the head; and even that is a series of blocks and pyramids. What draw- 
ing there is, is heavy and forceful and drives at solid blocklike masses. Color, very 
much like the color of Giotto in the Paduan frescoes, is used to mold and solidity 
these masses. 

The fresco to the right, on the west wall, depicts two attempts at the realization 
of this brotherhood of man. The section on the right shows the Soviet experiment. 
It is divided into three main groups; a row of types representing the different races 
of the Union, each figure with the hammer of industry in his hand; another row of 
Soviet caps with bristling bayonets; and lastly the fine portrait of Lenin, with the 
red banner to top it off. The left section is the American counterpart of the same 
ideal, namely, the strivings of the Mexican people toward an individual existence. 
The mass of the people are pictured below, most of them bearing characteristic 
features of the Indian. (Ninety-six per cent of the present population of Mexico is 
of Inclian blood.) Above is a portrait of the Yucatecan, Felipe Carrillo Puerto, who 
strove, until shot to death, for the social, cultural and political betterment of his 
poople. Beside him towers the pyramid of Chichen ltza, ancient capital of the 
hiayas in Yucatan. Between the two solutions of the same problem, the Russian and 
the Mexican, comes the setting sun, in brilliant red and yellow, symbolic of the 
Occident. 

The composition of this Mexican section is particularly interesting. The mass of 
figures of the lower block is arranged in a semi-circle, which is built around from 
the heavy form of the sitting soldier on the right, to the group of stolid profiles 
behine! io a line of heads placed in a square frontal view, and around to a group of 
women in bright blue shawls at the left, again in profile, looking toward the center. 
A iriad of monumental forms closes in these two ends and leads up to the upper 
section with the portrait of Carrillo. A predominance of blue and blue-grey helps to 
round out these forms like great weights. The similarity both in technique and color 
erect of the figures to some of Giotto's, particularly in the "Lamentation over 
Christ'' (Arena Chapel, Padua), is remarkable. 

The painting on the north wall is a representation, in contrast to the idea of the 
Table of Universal Brotherhood opposite it, of the Universal Family. The idea of 
the worker, who earns his bread, the wife who bears him children, food and drink, 
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Fig. |. Orozco, Table of Universal Brotherhood. 


Fresco, New School for Social Research, New York 


Fig. 2. Orozco, India (Right half only). 


Fresco, New School for Social Research 
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Fig. 3. Detail 
from the India fresco. 


Fig. 4. Detail 
from the India fresco. 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


A portrait by Edward Weston 


Illustrations by courtesy of Creative Art and the Delphic Studios 
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the essentials of life, and books to read, is fundamental in the social structure of 
mankind. Orozco gives here, through his powerful forms, his geometric structures, 
and his brilliant coloration, an exalted expression to that idea. An analysis of the 
picture will show that the value of the work lies not only in the idea, but also in 
the skill and craftsmanship with which it is put together. There are three sections: 
the one on the right with the wife who welcomes the returning workers, the bright 
table with the still life in the center, and the group of the waiting mother and chil- 
dren at the left. The table through its luminous white-grey color and its drawing, 
irrespective of natural perspective, tends to pull the whole composition together 
into a unit. 

As on the opposite wall the still life is used to create the illusion of space. 
Several books are drawn in extremely strong foreshortening, thus overemphasizing the 
perspective which is ignored with the table. Three glasses, one in the center fore- 
ground, one at the right in the middle, another at the left, form a triad of different 
color values, which lead back into depth. The overlapping arrangement of the dishes, 
as well as the food contained in them, have the same effect, filling in the triad 
structure and leading up over the tall pitcher. The strong contrasts of light and shade 
on this pitcher, for instance, the dark lower end against the light color of the table, 
and the highlight at the upper end against the dark green of the background, create 
a tension between these forms in an illusionary space. Yet with all these striking 
effects the artist finds room for the tiny head of a child tucked neatly in among 
the shadows. 

Perhaps the most effective of all four paintings is the one on the east wall rep- 
resenting the plight of India (Fig. 2). The masses of the enslaved natives are packed 
into one long block at the left. A single figure, with hands raised in piteous prayer 
(Fig. 3) leads over to a group of armed regiments of capitalistic oppressors. In 
striking contrast to this are the simple figures of Ghandi and an Indian woman as 
deliverers. A sly reminder that perhaps this situation is not confined to India, but 
that it might also fit into a good many western cultures, even our own, is suggested 
in the four fettered men toward the center, with their white collars and bald heads, 
who are chained as helplessly as the natives below them. 

The skill of the artist both in drawing and color, produces powerful effects 
through the most simple means. A huge block in the left foreground with a bright, 
blue-grey facade and dark brownish purple shadow, pushes the whole group of the 
enslaved masses back into space. The same use of the light and dark contrasts is 
made in the bright uniform of the officer as opposed to the darker forms of the 
soldiers. Again one sees the strength and simplicity in the drawing of the figure at 
the extreme left, with its one hand raised and the other dropped, looking like the 
paw of a primitive ape-man. A single line creates a nose, mouth and chin (Fig. 4). 
The figure on the other end of this block (seventh from the left) is another case 
where distorted geometrical forms produce a tremendous effect. 

The remarkable balance of power and restraint in all four compositions is rooted 
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in Orozco's fine draughtsmanship. Masses are cast into strict geometrical formulae. 
The portraits of Ghandi, Lenin, and Carrillo are convincing evidence of the artist's 
skill in representing hurnan features. Apparently crude distortions are everywhere 
in evidence; yet they are used judciciously—not simply to produce something extraor- 
dinary, but to increase the power of the picture and the underlying idea, with which 


it is inseparably banded together. 
The frescoes are therefore, something “more than art''—that is, they are not 


only constructions in form and color on a wall, but there is an idea behind them 
which gives a spiritual unity to the whole room. The message of the paintings gives 
them life, and the construction furnishes the force which makes them convincing. 


Arnold Hoffman Il: Cityscape, a linoleum cut 
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The Old Girls 


August W. Derleth 


Meta came down Main Street swinging her parasol and thinking how well she 
looked in the summer sunshine. As she thought of her colour combination, she reflect- 
ed that it was not for nothing that she had worked so long in The Modiste Shop—The 
Modiste Shop on Michigan Avenue. "My dear, surely you know .. .?'' And she re- 
membered with a little sigh how Mrs. Warner-Albright used to call her "dear Meta." 
Dear Mrs. Warner-Albright! As she rounded the corner, she came upon Sal. 

Sal stood with her right hand resting on her hip; from the wrist of that hand 
hung her bag, swinging a little and striking her thigh occasionally. Sal was holding her 
pince-nez in her left hand. 

"Do you think we'll be late?" asked Meta, remembering after Sal's guarded 
greeting that Sal had said something the day before about going to Lil's supper 
party, too. 

"| hope not," said Sal. She brushed her hand across her eyes and put on her 
pince-nez. 

They went on up the street together. 

Meta said, "'l love that dress, Sal. It's very conservative.’ But when will she learn 
to put on something? she thought. 

"Do you think so?" asked Sal, and went on at once, ‘Your dress is very pretty. 
Nice goods, too. Get it in Chicago?" Sal wanted to add, "From the corset sales- 
man?" but she felt that it would be too cruel a blow, especially since the corset 
salesman had deserted Meta only a week before—and he the seventeenth, too. Meta 
angling around in that dress, she thought. Oh, well, there'll always be flotsam—she'll 
get some of it sometime. 

Meta said, "Yes. I'm glad you like it. It's really imported goods, you know. Of 
course, | got it quite cheaply, considering. And I'll get even better prices on my 
dress goods; |'m to be Paris buyer for the Modiste next year.” 

"Not really, Meta!" said Sal, and immediately there popped into her mind a song 
about fifty million Frenchmen, and she thought, Well, if she can't get one there, she 
never will. 

Meta nodded and smiled. "I've been looking forward to it long enough, God 
knows. I'll know definitely after this vacation." 

They turned in at Lil's and went up the front steps, where Meta reached up her 
parasol to ring the bell. Presently the door opened, and Lil stood there, smiling 
broadly. 

"All here but you," she said. 
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As they were sitting at table, listening vaguely to comments on the courses, oc- 
casionally hearing Lil's sister-in-law berating Lil's youngest because he had used the 
wrong fork, Meta and Sal were thinking of each other. 

Meta wondered why Sal had always run away from everything, and she felt that 
far from feeling that vague scorn, she ought to pity her, to sympathize more with her. 
She felt she was not deceived by Sal's put-on attitude of satisfaction. 

Sal wondered when Meta would give up looking for someone to marry her. It 
amounted to that. And after all the men Meta could have had, to see her at forty- 
three always on the lookout! But Sal was never quite sure that Meta could have had 
even one of those men. There was something about her that was certain to wear any- 
one down. That story about Mrs. Warner-Albright, for instance, and her "dear Meta!” 
And that annual hope of being Paris buyer which became more and more of a certain- 
ty the closer the season came, and then suddenly died. Poor Meta. Why can't she be 
as satisfied as | am? Sal thought, even though she felt at the same time that she was 
distinctly not satisfied, that she never would be satisfied. Sal thought that Meta was 
—well,demode—she could not bring herself to think of Meta beginning to get dowdy. 

"Isn't this salad delicious?" said Meta. 

"Swell,"' said Sal, looking appreciatively at Lil. 

Meta wrinkled her forehead just a little and lowered her head so that she could 
feel her ear drops touch her cheeks; she liked to do this because the feel of those 
drops swinging gently against her skin reminded her of Harold's fingers. Sal had 
missed something after all, she thought. She brightened a little and wondered how she 
would have felt had Mrs. Warner-Albright said ''swell'’ to her? Funny that Sal, a 
school teacher, would use a word like that; it would be quite gauche in Chicago even 
in middle-class circles. The ear drops were still gently touching her neck, and she 
closed her eyes a moment to think of Harold. Dear Harold, such a good sport—what 
if he did sell corsets? What if he did? It might make a difference to Sal, but what of 
that? But it was just a little uncomfortable thinking of anything making a difference to 
Sal, because Meta always remembered that little slip about the widower with thirteen 
children. 

Sal thought that perhaps it was because no one would have Meta in the end. "'| 
would rather be married, Sal; even to a widower with thirteen children.'' Meta had 
said that once, and Sal knew that here was something off guard, and that Meta at 
bottom really felt that way. It was not a pose, like most of Meta. Someone had once 
said that Meta was nine-tenths pose, and even Sal thought there was too much in that 
to bear quarrelling about. But what was under that pose? 

Sal looked at Meta over the rim of her wine glass, and Meta saw her eyes through 
the pince-nez and felt uneasy. 

"This wine is perfect," said Meta to Lil's husband. 

"It ought to be," said Ed, grinning. He filled Meta's glass again and looked 
questioningly at Sal. 

"No, thanks, not any more," Sal said. "Too much of that isn't good for me, Ed. 
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It goes to the head—my head, anyway." 

“Let's hope no-one else's," said Ed, and everybody laughed. "I'd like to get you 
tipsy sorne night, Sal; see what you'd do," he went on. 

No fear, thought Meta, smiling at Sal. No fear in the world. But it would be 
funny just to see what she'd do. 

Sal smiled politely and looked at Meta. Every time somebody mentioned being 
tipsy she remembered Meta with just a little too much wine in her becoming maudlin 
and wanting to weep over somebody or have somebody, young boys preferably, make 
violent love to her—all of which would come to nothing more than a headache and 
six aspirin tablets the next day. 

Meta fingered her wine glass, and Ed filled it a third time. As she looked into 
the sparkling white wine, seeing there the little bubbles rising rapidly to the top, she 
saw in them seventeen faces, first perfectly clear, and then suddenly blank, lost—the 
way they came, and the way they left. Meta thought, I'm just a good sport, nothing 
more. Only three proposals, half-hearted—something like duties, not too pleasant. 
Even now she did not know what had kept her from saying "Yes" to all three. Oh, 
Lord! things were rather a mess! 

They played bridge until midnight, and after the lunch Lil served them, Meta and 
Sal walked slowly down the deserted street. Meta said, "'l think I'll come down a while 
yet if you don't mind." 

Sal answered, "'It's all right with me, Meta. | don't feel like bed yet, either." 

They sat on Sal's porch for an hour. Meta kept her eyes fixed on Sal's face, now 
faintly touched by the moonlight that pierced the heavy trees around the house. 

Sal laughed a little abruptly and said, ''We're getting old, aren't we, Meta? 
Pretty soon we'll be able to feel it." 

"Nonsense," said Meta. "You're getting pessimistic. We're just in our best days 
now. You need something to liven you up. I'd like to dance now, till morning." 

Sal smiled faintly, but said nothing more. 

Afterwards, when Meta was going home, she saw on the sidewalk ahead of her 
a shadow, filled out, almost plump, shapeless—and she remembered the slimness that 
had once been hers. Along the path later she saw suddenly how big the trees had 
grown, the trees around which she had played as a little girl, and it came to her how 
old the trees were. She stopped a moment, leaning against a tree, and struck at a 
little bush at the side of the path with her parasol. She did not want to think about 
getting old, but as she closed her eyes, sighing, there came to her a thought of hund- 
reds and hundreds of matrons milling into The Modiste Shop, all of them complaining, 
shouting at her, and once in a while someone saying "dear Meta."' Then she drew 
herself together and went on. She felt very tired. 

And Sal, sitting alone on the porch in the darkness, trying to look ahead, saw only 
thousands of children's heads rising above ordered seats, stretching far into the quiet 
night. She took off her pince-nez and pressed her hands over her eyes, because no 
matter how much she tried, there was never anything beyond those heads for her. 
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Sea, sun, hill, and farm, 

A friend to walk with, arm in arm; 
And cows and Karls seen in between; 
Night's nine o'clock dews pearl the green; 
Three hours along the Thorup Strand 

| rode my cycle on the sand; 

The calm North Sea rolls through the wheels; 
A starfish tosses, breathes and feels; 
And sea gulls leave the stony shore; 
The westering sea-sun settles lower; 
Now the half moon on the hill 

Begins its brightening brighter still, 
And | have come to where | stood 

A moment last night sweet and good; 
The farms lie to the east; | go 

Where the owl is flying low; 

Where an anxious goat is bleating 

As | mimic his repeating; 

Where the cows are cropping yet 
Where the grey grass is less wet; 
And a Karl comes through the fields 
As the evening softly yields 

To a glowing northern light 

Or star or moon, and now is night. 
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And they name it Bay of Sorrows— 
Since disaster often follows 

If a storm lies on its breast 

Beating huge the sand bars crest: 
There have been more ships than one 
Which in foundering were undone, 
While their crews were rescued only 
By sheer oaring drear and lonely 
Of a craft put out to sea 

Manned by twelve, who came to be 
Like apostles saving life 

From the ocean of Christ's strife. 
The redningsbaad has each time gone 
To save the crews of ships undone. 
But who has come from love for me, 
Who welter on like perilous sea? 

| have felt the third far bar 

Where no hope or helping are, 
Nor any promise but dead death 
Languishing with every breath. 
Whyfore shall | drown while they 
Are brought again to sunny day? 
Night is bright upon the Strand 
Where | lie with outstretched hand 
Feeling the lapping of warm waves, 
Quiet, as it softly laves; 

And my face is in the stars 

Clinging ether's milky bars 

Lilte the sand and sea shall cling 
Eternally with whispering. 

|, who wish to die, am quiet 

Near this sea, sustaining by it 
Phantasy's realities 


By the jist of what one sees. 
Mind is bright like light and night! 
Preening dark and pruning white, 
Contradiction infinite. 

Let no body of a boat 

Come to check my spirit's rote. 
Let me go, now | have learned 
Beauty and the heart are spurned. 
Misunderstood, unknown, | lie 
With my treasures from the sky, 
Of the surf, and of the sand 
Implacably upon the Strand, 

Sad as sad as death can be 

Or star or stone or sedge of sea. 

| can sink no farther down 

Than where crystal shells are sown 
Pink and crisp with lighter colors 
Than the aspect of my dolors. 
Shall | moan more? Nej, I'll lie 
Twinkling like a star nearby, 
Passionless, with trembling flame 
To tell the measure of my shame. 
Still | have a body-soul 

For my sum of earthy dole. 

And while the stars lap up my strife 
| can gain another life: 

Like the star world, | can be 

Alive and mingling silently 

With thin rays of wider things 
Than ordinary vision brings 

Of a good with beauty rife. 

The earth is rich with common life: 
We must live until we die. 


| can lay the sorrow by. 

Taalmodihed og fred | learned 

Though the ruby heart was spurned, 

Like John Keat's patient eremite 

To peer dream lidded through the night. 


ROBERT SCHLICK 
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What Shall We Dance About? 


Doris Humphrey 


There is only one thing to dance about: the meaning of one's personal experience 
and this experience must be taken in its literal sense as action, and not as intellectual 
conception. Art, like religion, is based on events; physical manifestations which have 
been lived through and therefore represent action, emotion. It is important in the 
"dance" to remember to keep drawing on the well-springs of experience of this nature, 
as movement is the very essence of the dance. 

So long as the dance moves, it lives as dance but the moment static ideas are 
introduced either in the form or the conception, it becomes something other than it- 
self—drama, painting, literature—or it collapses of inanition. For this reason, static 
ideas are dangerous. They tend to stop the flow of movement. For instance, democ- 
racy is a static idea, a collective noun representing many actions, many desires, and 
as a thing in itsel-—a symbol—is useless to the dance. Such a crystallized conception 
could not be represented by one figure or even a number of them, although such 
attempts are made with lamentable frequency. But how some part of democracy 
works, or should work, or how its various actions interlace might be suggested in 
movement convincingly, even when the form seems far removed from the original 
idea. Four abstract themes, all moving equally and harmoniously together like a 
fugue would convey the significance of democracy far better than would one woman 
dressed in red, white and blue, with stars in her hair. 

On the whole, symbolism is too dead for the dramatic dance. | do not mean to 
infer that the dance must always have a specific theme such as democracy behind 
it but that there must be some conception even in the most abstract composition— 
and static ideas must be guarded against throughout. The common fault in abstrac- 
tions is to throw the emphasis on design, either of mass or line, and so achieve an 
effect as dead as that of democracy in a flag. The obvious conclusion is that the 
dance must move and not pose; and that the dancer must choose from experience 
that which is dynamic—and not static. It is not sufficient, however, for the artist 
merely to record his personal experiences, even assuming he has chosen dynamic ones, 
for they have meaning only as he is aware of their relationship to other people and 
things both past and present. He must know not only how his experience originates, 
how it affects others, of what it is made, what its proper place is among things; but 
also what part it takes in the organic progression of his race. A race is an entity 
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evolving from form to form just as other biological entities do and experience is 
most truly meaningful when it is seen as a part of this whole. 

The most difficult problem for the American dancer is the realization of this 
relationship, both because of his conglomerate racial heritage without a common 
folk-lore or mythology; and because his environment has divested him of his religious 
faith. For people in other times and countries, a common religion had been so well- 
established, at least during the life-span of any one artist, that he was provided with 
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& réady-made attitude about experience. He knew what the past meant, what he 
could expect the future to hold, and therefore with what it was important to concern 
himself in the present. But the modern artist is adrift in a maelstrom of conflicting 
interpretations of life and must determine truths for himself by an individual analysis. 
Some sort of philosophy is implied in all hurnan activity and no matter how the artist 
inay abstract or mathematize his experience, there must be implicit some attitude 
toward the meaning of existence. If his conclusion is that human existence has no 
meaning, that too, is an attitude toward the very thing he disbelieves. In this realm 
there can be no rules for modern artists. The meaning of experience is an individual 
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matter. All that may be done is to lay out general boundaries within which fertile 
material may be found—to elucidate form which can be quite definite—and to state 
some simple restrictions as to what is and what is not suitable for the dance among 
experiences. : 

American dancers are especially fortunate in having rich and vivid outer stimuli 
for sensual experience, and no less vital inner life. Some of our dancing reflects this. 
There are an encouraging number of subjective dances on concert programs now. 
Titles appear such as "Conflict," "Revolt," "Exuberance,'' ''Remorse.'' These prove a 
sincere if slightly pretentious belief in subjective experience for dance material. Then 
there is the unself-conscious tap dance which is certainly our own and is born of our 
hearty adolescence. Occasionally objective works in a strictly American vein appear, 
such as "Skyscrapers,'’ "Krazy Kat," or "Men and Machines''; but on the whole, the 
dancer turns away from his known experience to the unknown. He dances like the 
Orientals, the Indians, or the Germans, with the charming naivete of an enthusiastic 
child. It is obvious that he does this because he must be dancing about something 
in a hurry and lacks either the patience or the talent to discover a form, his experi- 
ence-form in the American dance being still embryonic. Consequently he turns to 
formalized foreign dances and thereby becomes that most pitiable thing, an artist 
without integrity. There are exceptions, of course. For the extraordinary dancer it is 
possible to use vicarious experience as thematic material, but emphatic power accu- 
rate enough to translate foreign experience into convincing movement is so rare as 
to be negligible in considering what to dance about. The usual outcome of these 
attempts is either a nondescript impression of the original, or an imitation, obvious'y 
spurious, or a satire mostly of the dancer's insight. In general, no man can dance 
convincingly like any other man whose experience lies outside his own, and this is 
because the body, mirror of every thought and feeling, cannot disassociate itself 
readily from its movement habits. Here the dance is unique in the aesthetic world. 
In those arts that deal with words, stone or steel, exotic experience is frequently 
made convincing through the very impersonality of the medium. Thus Spanish music 
might be written by an Englishman that would catch the inherent character of the 
people; but no Englishman could do a Spanish dance. Under very special circum- 
stances foreign or antique frame-works for dances may be suitable for contemporary 
use if they do not involve body movements of the original people, and are really 
conveyances for the experiences of the dancer. A good illustration of this point is 
the ballet "The Prodigal Son" which has been done here in a way that is true for 
us by translation into American terms. My ballet, "Dionysiaques,*’ although stemming 
from ancient days is a modern psychological drama about ourselves. 

The confusion as to what to dance about would be dissipated if American artists 
would adhere to known experiences seen as part of a whole, and if they would dis- 
tinguish between dead and alive parts of these experiences. Form, added to this 
knowledge would provide them with the understanding that they so urgently need 
to give the dance integrity. 
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Ben De Casseres in Camden 


“| left Philadelphia at 3:30 A. M., and woke up in the early morning on Walt Whitman's door- 
step in Mickle Street, Camden.''—B. De C. 


Stars splinter the night, the moon rides high, 
And under the moon | see all Camden lie, 
Blue and pervasive, pale as the orient deep, 
When in the dusk that unrolls, the colors sleep. 
Behold me, a wastrel god, dislimned of my might, 
Not as a mortal but as a god on a height, 
Who hears the loosed footstep, feels the lash that falls, 
A titan still in those vast, penumbral halls, 
Where the least tread is thunder, the faintest moan, 
Mountain toppling on mountain, once here and gone, 
Is gone, gone forever. 

Walt, are you there within? 
They have taken your rotting tenement, gutted thin, 
Forth under quiet skies over fields that were 
Beautiful, when you roamed a wanderer, 
Daft, dionysiac, drunk to your riotous fill— 
But listen, Walt, they keep you a prisoner still, 
Meshed in their books and mortised within each brain, 
Come out, be with us, be one of us again, 
Damn some, hang others, crucify most! 

You shall see 
A world grown sick and disheartened, not as we 
Who drank to it—you at Pfaff's, | at Joe's, 
Worshipping each his own particular woes, 
You, Eros, | Kypris—each in his own way forever, 
The unrelenting, ever-resistless fever, 
That which besieges us, Sapphic and bitter-sweet, 
But O, with what broken shards to lie at our feet, 
Cruelly twisted and marred! 

You knew from the first, 
The solitude that is brackish and evil with thirst: 
Barrier beyond barrier with walls that face still more odds, 
And behind the veil that is always veiled—the gods! 
In the blue air at Paumanok where breakers roam, 
Starlit and huddled into sleeping foam, 
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One with myself, you laughed at the carrion crew, 
A bubble their cosmos, a figment their faith—you knew! 
Only to me there came in an ultimate hour, 
Bio, a flower that sleeps within a flower; 
My brother, caressed by a suicidal wind, 
A singing Greek in a world that would not mind; 
All else negation and violent summons, the sweep 
Of wisdom that ends in pathos, in horror and sleep, 
But never for long in Lethe... 

Hail to you, Walt— 
Rest and sleep well in your tightly-lidded vault; 
Here, in the early day, in the golden sun, 
Camden forgets you, much as the others have done. 


SAMUEL LOVEMAN 


SELF PORTRAIT 


Alexander Z. Kruse 


American Murals 


The Independent Show 


Jeanne McHugh 


The recent architectural show, in The Museum of Modern Art, logically enough, 
is being followed by a display of American mural art. This is the first exhibition in 
the new quarters and, like the architectural exhibit, was chosen by people not imme- 
diately connected with the directorate of the museum. Mr. Lincoln Kirstein is in 
charge of the exhibition and seems to have been responsible for the choice of artists 
invited to participate. He was singularly unfortunate, or ill advised, in his selection, 
although a statement issued by the museum indicates that a considerable number of 
our leading painters found themselves unable to send in work. Among these are listed 
the following: Thomas Benton, Peter Blume, Guy Pene du Bois, Alexander Brook, 
Charles Burchfield, Bernard Karfiol, Walt Kuhn, Kenneth Hayes Miller and John Sloan. 
Among the photographers, Anton Bruehl, Walker Evans, Alfred Stieglitz and Edward 
Weston did not avail themselves of the opportunity offered. Whatever the reasons 
may have been, their absence is heavily felt. 

Avowed to have been organized to interest architects in American mural deco- 
ration, and probably assembled with an eye cast in the direction of the huge wall 
spaces of Rockefeller Center—which are soon to be decorated, it would seem that 
nothing less likely to convince the architectural gentlemen could have been brought 
together. Most of the paintings are feeble in the extreme; few have any qualities that 
can be properly called ''mural."" It is a disheartening performance, so much below the 
usual standard of the Modern Museum that one wonders what can have happened to 
that institution. Even the catalog (usually something to cherish) is indifferently de- 
signed and poorly printed. 

A word of appreciation may be said for the work of George Biddle, James Davis, 
Thomas La Farge, Kimon Nicolaides (with reservations as to theme) and Henry Varnum 
Poor, whose sketch shows more promise than his enlarged panel fulfills. The rest of 
the work ranges from gross incompetency through bad taste and triviality to a large 
detachment of sermonizing documents probably brought into existence as the result 
of a bad mixture of communism and Rivera. It is a regrettable showing, and makes 
one heartily wish that the matter had been left to Mr. Barr alone, who, we assume, has 
been largely responsible for the excellent exhibitions of the last three years. 

By comparison, the photo murals show up to peculiar advantage. These are in a 
comparatively new medium and consist of photographs enlarged to mural size, either 
as "straight" photography, superimposing of negatives or by assembled designs com- 
posed of different views of the same object or of various objects. ( Montage. ) 
There is little genuine creativeness displayed, but the effects are interesting and 
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decorative. Rotan's "Skyscrapers," a montage of a dozen views of the same building, 
composed into a symmetrical design, and Stella Simon's "Landscape and Cityscape” 
are particularly pleasing. Surrealisme comes in for a hearing in the work of George 
Lynes and Maurice Bratter, but fails to be very convincing. The rest of the work is 
largely conventional. Edward Steichen's "George Washington Bridge" is impressive, 
but rather for its size than for any imaginative qualities. Mr. Julien Levy was respon- 
sible for this part of the exhibition. 


The Independents Again 


The Independents always present a major problem. The ideal behind the organi- 
zation is admirable, but in the practical application, it seems to encounter embarras- 
sing and insoluble difficulties. It is comfortable to feel that any one may have the 
opportunity to exhibit his work without discrimination, but this opens the way to an 
army of complete incompetents and mental deficients with a flare for feeble obscen- 
ity. Any attempt at restraint, such as would be implied by a committee of selection, 
brings us back to the starting point and to the threat of a more dangerous stupidity, 
that of the official mind. There is only one thing for us to do and that is to attempt 
to find merit, wherever it may be buried under a mass of nondescript and silly 
material. This is no easy task, as any one who has attempted it will have discovered. 
It was rendered doubly difficult in the recent show, by the essentially characterless 
quality of the best work. One can feel safe in saying that no undiscovered genius 
made his bow this spring. 

A. S. Baylinson and John Sloan made a creditable showing. The former seems to 
have taken a new lease on life since suffering the loss of all of his work by fire. While 
not of startling quality his work this year is solid and pleasing and by no means medi- 
ocre. The embattled Mr. Sloan was represented by two canvasses in his newest style 
—a sort of striped stick candy effect—as it is applied to his ‘Nude in Washington 
Square.'' This style is somewhat like the late nudes of Renoir and it is so recent a 
change that it is still impossible to tell where it may lead him. As he applies it at 
present, it appeals but slightly to me. Philip Evergood, Sarah Freedman, Ethel Pad- 
dock, Frederick Nunn, Walter Klett and Adelaide Morris exhibited works that were 
above the average merit. The show was not a very rewarding one, but contained the 
usual number of waggish efforts and consequently was amusing. . 
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“,..and More Gently Still" 
A Myth 


Bruce Neugent 


Once there was a god with silver wings, a golden horse's body and beautiful 
man's torso. With silver wings and beautiful blue porcelain hoofs. And once there 
was a lad called Kondo. And he loved an Impossible. So, after plucking a swan's 
feather and bathing his hands three times in quick silver, he did paint his body with 
verbena, all the time crying 


‘round about and a long way deep, 

Climbing up a downward steep, 

Build a step, tear a shame 

Sing a dream, sing a dream, sing a dream Flame." 

Then he did burn two green orchids and mix with the ashes, the juice of one 
poppy and the powdered seed of a pomegranate. With this silver paste did he draw 
two triangles and a line through both. Then he did stand on the line, and touching 
with a stick, the six corners, whisper each time 

"And so—and for—and if because—"' 

Suddenly there was a flare of black flame, that died away leaving disclosed to Kondo's 
vision, the soft gold form of Pulcreado. For so was the god called. And Kondo did 
leap on his back and off they flew. Many miles through green and red. Many leagues 
through black and silver. Many leagues ‘til they were stopped by a golden Web 
stretched from Here to There and from Up to Down. Whereupon Pulcreado bade the 
boy gather three drops of moisture from the lips of an ivory lad—three breaths from 
an olive brown lad's breast—three tears from a lad in need of money—three hairs 
from the head of a lad who admired himself. And to bring these things with him. So, 
after many days and strange adventures, Kondo returned with the charms. He did 
mount Pulcreado and they began to climb the Web. They had not traveled far before 
they came upon an old man fast in the Web in their path. 

"Throw unto him the three hairs," cried Pulcreado. 

And Kondo did as he was bade. And the three hairs did grow and become a 
rope and the old man did pull himself free and become a beautiful lad from whose 
legs did grow as hair, living snakes. 

And they did ride more. Until they came upon a great and fabulous Bird caught 
also in the Web. And his wings were heavy with golden dust. 

"Give unto him the three tears," cried Pulcreado. 

And Kondo did as he was bade. And the tears did wash clean the dust from the 
wings of the Bird and it did become likewise a lad. A man with the legs of a goat. 
Then did Kondo continue his journey on the back of Pulcreado. But more slowly, for 
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at each encounter had Pulcreado chipped one of his beautiful blue porcelain hoofs. 
And now they did meet an enormous Fly, held fast in the Web, and Pulcreado spake 
and said 

"Give unto him the three breaths." 

And Kondo did as he was bade, and the breaths did free the Fly. It did grow 
and become a man with the body of a bird, and long spread tail lighted with color. 
And Kondo continued his journey on the back of the god. But more slowly. So they 
did come to the end of the Web. And Pulcreado did spread wide his silver wings 
and fly. Fly long until they did come to a great Poppy wilting in the sun. And Pul- 
creado spake and said 

"Give unto the Flower the three drops of moisture." 

And Kondo did as he was bade. From his lips he breathed one drop and a rose 
cloud did grow at the Poppy's base. And a head did grow in the Poppy's blossom. 
And Kondo recognized it for the head of the Impossible. So Kondo breathed a drop 
onto the lips of the Impossible. And the rose cloud did rise halfway up the stem and 
half the Impossible's body did grow. Did grow beautiful and white to the knees. And 
the beauty was so much and so great that it did cause Kondo to sob in a breath. And 
lose the last drop of moisture. And the Cloud at the stem did rise and injure the 
silver wings of Pulcreado with its soft rose color. And Pulcreado did become ashes 
and be scattered by the Wind to Here and There and Up and Down. Then did Kondo 
feel the firmness of Nothing removed from beneath him. And did fall. And fall and 
fall, watching all the while the graceful Body anchored in a Poppy and a rose colored 
Cloud. 

And | did weep. 


Die Gurre-lieder 


And the Festival at Yaddo 


Harrison Kerr 


The decline of Wagnerism produced an attitude practically unparalleled in the 
history of music. Romanticism, as mistakenly practiced by the Wagnerite, died of 
elephantiasis. With Wagner, as with Michel Angelo, a vast space was needed to 
allow freedom of movement to a colossus, but the post-Wagnerian, like the frog in 
the fable, puffed until he exploded, in a vain attempt to fill the space vacated by 
the genius who breathed, not life, but death into the veins of his misguided followers. 
It was a period of delusions of grandeur. Mad King Ludwig, and his pathetic 
attempts to relive the past amid dead replicas of a nobler period, had pointed the 
way while Wagner was still alive. Mesmerized by the necromancing Richard, the mob 
tagged after and, sadly enough, thought that they were carrying on the work that had 
been finished before Parsifal, that unsurpassed example of post-creative reminiscence, 
had been put on paper to the continual frustration of those unable to understand the 
work of composers grown old. 

As a school, the post-Wagnerian group failed to realize that their mentor had 
expanded the boundaries of musical form beyond humanly safe limits, and that their 
only duty (if any existed) was to carry the creative torch along new paths and into 
unknown places. They failed to realize, most of them being too little gifted, that this 
could only be done through contraction of the form—by concentration of the spiritual 
essence. Many gargantuan ‘‘masterpieces'' had to be still-born before the wiser made 
this discovery. Of these, Schoenberg most thoroughly assimilated the lesson, but first 
had to come the immense and overpainted canvas of the Gurre-lieder. That this work, 
which leans so heavily on Wagner, frequently restating him in nearly identical phrase- 
ology, possesses any merit whatsoever, is evidence enough that we are in the presence 
of a creative force. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, the first American performance took place only a 
few weeks ago and came at least fifteen years too late. We have heard the later 
Schoenberg, and the music of his talented pupils, and it too much of an effort to 
turn back so many pages of the calendar and erase from the mind the impressions of 
a decade. Die Gurre-lieder is valuable now, chiefly as an indication of the existence 
of a talent and as a means of plotting that talent's growth. It is only necessary to 
acknowledge that its undue length, its unwieldy body of performers (consisting of a 
large chorus and an augmented orchestra) and its Wagnerian orchestration are faults 
of its time and, in a sense excusable, to be willing to concede that its merits far out- 
weigh its defects. If the size of the ensemble is in itself indicative of a mistaken 
attitude: if it becomes so unwieldy that the composer himself can find no use for it as 
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a whole—except for a few brief measures—if it is an imitative work; if it is padded 
frequently, it is also true that it is eloquent, skillful and extraordinarily effective at 
times and that it is only infrequently dull. If we will bear in mind that this work corres- 
ponds, in Schoenberg's artistic development to Rienzi in the unfolding of the genius 
of Wagner, the faults seem even less important. It would be rash to predict the future 
composer of Tristan and Die Meistersinger on the basis of evidence found in Rienzi. 

Although too long delayed, the performance of Die Gurre-lieder was needed, if 
only to give the American musical public a chance to discover that Schoenberg was an 
extraordinarily gifted young man. It carries in it the germs of his subsequent develop- 
ment, and, in not a few passages forecasts the present day Schoenberg, who is not the 
mathematician he would have us think he is, or the callow romantic he was when he 
wrote Die Gurre-lieder. 


Yaddo 


When a festival is devoted to the works of composers of one nationality and 
belonging largely to one school, the auditor is apt to find himself more enlightened 
than by isolated performances of works of these same composers. For that reason, 
and for many others, such events as the recent one at Yaddo are important. With 
the exception of the festival of American music, held annually at Rochester, very little 
has been done, along these lines, for the American composer. Fortunately, the festival 
at Yaddo exceeded expectations, both because of the high quality of most of the 
compositions and because of the exceptionally fine performances of them. Eighteen 
composers were represented, and of these, three showed gifts of real importance; two 
showed serious intentions that were not entirely realized and five, content to be more 
amusing than serious, were sufficiently dexterous and brilliant to be interesting. 

Among the compositions presented, | imagine that few will deny first place to the 
Piano Variations (1930) of Aaron Copland. Having been frequently disappointed in 
Mr. Copland's music, | must admit to a certain prejudice against it which was not 
entirely overcome at first hearing of this composition. To me his music has seemed 
inhibited and too self-conscious quite to attain to significant accomplishment. But 
in the Piano Variations he has indubitably succeeded, as a fortunate repetition (by 
almost unanimous request) conclusively proved. The thematic material is of excep- 
tional expressiveness and is quite free of the banal. The structure is gaunt, almost 
skeletonized, but, once the difficulty of bridging the elisions has been overcome, strong 
and satisfying. The dissonant harmonic structure is never merely cacophonous and 
some of the sonorities are of exceptional beauty. It has a striking emotional effect 
on the auditor; something quite new in Copland's music. It is probable that without 
Stravinsky, this piece could not have been written, but it is quite original enough to 
be included in the very small number of significant American compositions. This is a 
very promising development of Mr. Copland's powers, as he is only now entering the 
decade that should be, if we are to judge by the examples of the past, his first really 
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productive period. The composer played this difficult work with authority. Along with 
the development of his creative gifts there has been a marked improvement in his 
performance which until recently was inclined to be hard and unsympathetic at times. 

Charles Ives, surely one of our significant musical figures, was represented by a 
group of songs splendidly sung by Hubert Linscott, who was brilliantly accompanied 
by Mr. Copland. These songs are typical of Ives; virile and rugged and encompassing 
a wide range of emotional expression leavened by a robust humor. One wonders just 
how long it will be before Mr. Ives’ great gifts will receive the recognition that they 
deserve. 

Messers Copland and lves have a solid reputation of some years standing, but 
Israel Citkowitz whose work was excellently performed by the League of Composers 
String Quartet, is a comparative newcomer and proved to be a very gifted young 
man. The quartet is a work of sound merit, being expressive, well written and sonorous. 
There seems to be a genuine inner urge behind this music. 

Roy Harris and Roger Sessions were each represented by a piano sonata. The 
Harris piece is rather well known and rehearing revealed nothing that was not pre- 
viously apparent. It is spasmodic and only partially realized music. It opens well and 
at intervals comes to life for a few measures. But, especially in the more quiet epi- 
sodes, it wanders aimlessly, the composer being content to mumble rather incoherently 
to himself. It seems to me that the maturity of Harris's talent is being overestimated, 
to his detriment. 

Mr. Sessions has turned a surprising summersault in his sonata. Or perhaps he has 
taken the back-to-Bach movement a bit too seriously. He has complicated matters by 
loitering on the way to pay his very sincere respects to Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and 
Schubert. There are striking, even impressive passages, especially when he returns to 
a more contemporary idiom, but try as | will, | can find nothing but a curious melange 
of derivative styles and a minimum of genuine creativeness in this work. | would like 
to believe in Mr. Sessions’ merits as a composer, but | find myself unable to accept 
the faith, feeling that his creative gifts exist more in theory than in practice. 

Unfortunately, lack of space forbids further extended comment, but Frederick 
Bowles, Walter Piston, Oscar Levant and Louis Gruenberg were represented by merit- 
orous works. This being especially true of the first two mentioned. Carlos Chavez 
was superficially brilliant in two short piano pieces and Marc Blitzstein succeeded, in 
his Serenade for String Quartet, (Largo - Largo - Largo), in achieving a veritable waste 
land of irritating sound— an abomination of desolation. 

In spite of debatable inclusions and ommissions, these programs were brilliantly 
successful and it is to be hoped that the promise of an annual festival will be kept. 
The conference, arranged by Mr. Copland, between critics and composers has occa- 
sioned wide comment and need not be discussed in this article. However, | feel that 
the papers should be rebuked for the unfair treatment accorded the festival. Only 
two or three of the larger dailies were represented by competent men and several 
published distorted and unfriendly reports of the conference. 
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Literature and Dry-rot 


A Review of Mr. Lewisohn's ‘Expression in America” 


Samuel Loveman 


When a final summarization of American Literature is written, Mr. Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn's present "Expression in America" (Harper & Bros.), will prove to be little beyond 
an inexpert and synthetic documentation of the case. For Mr. Lewisohn's book de- 
clares nothing of the tragedy of failure that has had its appalling tenure in American 
Letters. The youngster who was once taken by his father to hear a symphony, and who 
cried out shrilly and vociferously that he liked the noise of the big drums best, should 
find an instant fellowship in those readers of Mr. Lewisohn's cyclical work who believe 
that the fraudulent, old household gods—Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and Holmes, 
together with Emerson, Thoreau, Howells and Mark Twain, still loom largely and omin- 
ously on the horizon of American Literaiure—while Herman Melville is relegated and 
pinned to annihilation by Mr. Lewisohn, in such an astonishing and disturbing statement 
as the following: ‘Melville is not even a minor master. His works constitute rather one 
of the important curiosities of literature. He will be chiefly remembered as the in- 
ventor of a somber legend concerning the evil that is under the sun. But to embody this 
legend in a permanently valid form he had only half the creative power and none of 
the creative discipline or serenity.'' Of Mark Twain we are asked to believe that he “is 
related to Homer himself who, also, raised into the immortal realm of the imagination 
the life and conflicts of obscure villages among otherwise forgotten lonians of the 
isles and the Asian shore. A poor relation, a late descendant, but of the authentic 
lineage and blood." This is either the snare of an artistic delusion or a deliberate un- 
truth. An intelligence such as Mr. Lewisohn's, which rates Herman Melville as less 
than a minor and in nearly the same breath apotheosizes Mark Twain to an Homeric 
Stature, would scarcely be trusted as a safe guide over the teetering tight-rope that 
spans the empty abyss of American Letters. 

Concerning Edgar Lee Masters, Mr. Lewisohn vouchsafes to us that he "has that 
serenity of mind and character that makes for style," but that "Hemingway's manner 
became style, and fragmentariness became structure, and his bluntness won resonance 
and overtone, because he was inspired by the affirmation and not the denial of pas- 
sion." Of such a roaring and swashing tenth-rater as William Faulkner: "He has pre- 
served one active emotion, a very fruitful emotion for the naturalist: a fierce hatred 
for all that has given him pain." Edwin Markham's "The Man with the Hoe," is given 
a sinecure as "his contribution to the civilization of his country."" Of Theodore Dreiser, 
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the American Moses whose prolonged ascent still continues up Mount Nebo, we are 
told that “his power and truth are so great that they will long irradiate their muddy 
integuments'; while Henry Adams "is a symbol of American tradition hurling itself 
into the flame of the altar to be consumed so that another tradition and another life 
might come to be born." Still farther, we read of the “acrid vision'"’ of Mr. Ring 
Lardner, and of Eugene O'Neill's “place in the flowering period of national ex- 
pression”. 

Mr. Lewisohn's book clearly presents the fallacy of attempting or at least relega- 
ting to the brain of a single consciousness, the task of indexing, classifying, elucidating 
and aestheticising a civilization of writers. To the historian of races and to the chron- 
icler of art is given either the juggling of spacial and remote dynasties or the colour 
of words, in describing something of a visual beauty. To the historian of such a work 
as Mr. Lewisohn has attempted in the architectonic terms of his present book, the re- 
sult can only be achieved by an articulate and strict definition of the matter in ques- 
tion. To Mr. Lewisohn this comes rarely in the course of his running and rapid-fire 
criticism. "For what is here attempted, “he writes in his "preface," “is a portrait of 
the American spirit seen and delineated, as the human spirit itself as best seen, in and 
through its mood of articulateness, of creative expression. To this end selection under 
the appropriate guiding principle was inevitable. It was equally inevitable that | use 
the organon or method of knowledge associated with the venerated name of Sigmund 
Freud."’ It is his “use of the psychological method," however that flings Mr. Lewisohn 
headlong into the proverbial pit that was a long time ago dug by all bad critics for 
their entirely good but immodcrate selves. 


EVE 


Sea-weed clustering 

About the brow, 
Tight-pressed those pallid lips, 
And quiet now. 

Waves shattering 

On moss-stained thighs 

Find no response within 
Those sightless eyes 

That seek forever, through 
The sterile brine, 

Fresh green of woods, the scent 


Of wind-blown pine. 
RICHARD ELY MORSE 
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The Theatre 
Edward G. Perry 


One American institution that has apparently profited during these days of 
common hardship is the Theatre — the Theatre of Broadway and the Theatre of 
America. This is true in spite of the fact that at least half of the playhouses on 
Broadway have been dark at one time or another during the current season. Of 
course, this may mean something, in an unpleasant way, to certain managers who 
have too long looked upon the business of producing plays as a racket; and com- 
plaints will probably be heard from those playwrights whose machine-like minds have 
been turning out plays which have filled our theatres for many seasons with the worse 
sort of tripe. But, looking at the theatre from the standpoint of the theatregoer, it 
has been a profitable season in more ways than one. Since there have been fewer 
theatres open, naturally there have been fewer plays to attend; and it is pleasant to 
record that a large majority of the plays offered during the current season have rated 
high in their entertainment value. Seldom have our actors given finer performances 
than many of those seen within the past six months. All of which seems to say that 
when the Theatre is smaller it is better; and if it has been made smaller by these days 
of common hardship then we who love the Theatre have something to shout about. 


The Plays 


Of the outstanding events of the season, a season which is now fast passing, 
there are such fine or amusing plays to be considered as Mr. Eugene O'Neill's monu- 
mental trilogy of hate, revenge, incest and death, "Mourning Becomes Electra"; Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's somewhat dull, conversational entertainment, "Too True to Be Good": 
Mr. Robert Sherwood's brilliantly acted (by Miss Lynn Fontanne and Mr. Alfred Lunt} 
Reunion In Vienna"; Mr. Paul Green's beautiful and decadent drama of the South, 
"The House of Connelly"; Mr. Elmer Rice's story of a successful Jewish lawyer, 
“Counsellor-at-Law,'' and his amusing "The Left Bank"'; Mr. James Knox Millen’s terri- 
fying drama of a lynching festival, "Never No More," and Mr. Benn W. Levy's delight- 
fully amusing farce, "Springtime for Henry." While at the end of the season came 
one of the most remarkable plays of the year, Miss Rose Franken's beautiful and three 
dimensional study of family life, "Another Language." 

Considering the full merits of all of these plays it is hard to say what some of 
them might have been like without the gifted actors who portrayed their many and 
varied characters and the productions given them by certain managers. This is especi- 
ally true where Mr. O'Neill's "Mourning Becomes Electra" and Mr. Shaw's "Too True 
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to be Good" are concerned. Both plays were staged by The Theatre Guild and it is, 
therefore, difficult to say just what they would have been like in the hands of less con- 
siderate managers. For, without a doubt Mr. O'Neill's too lengthy drama would have 
been much less interesting without the magnificent performances of Miss Alice Brady 
and Miss Alla Nazimova; and the Guild saved itself from a rather terrible dilemma 
when it brought to the cast of Mr. Shaw's weary "collection of sermons" the musical 
comedy burlesquer, Miss Beatrice Lillie, and the charmingly tranquil Miss Hope 
Williams. 
Pulitzer Prize 

After its many years of sobriety the Pulitzer Prize committee has suddenly stepped 
down from its high platform of dignity and given its annual theatre award to the most 
popular musical show of the season. The show is "Of Thee | Sing,"' and the committee 
in making the award somehow found it necessary to separate the book of George S. 
Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind and the lyrics of Ira Gershwin from the music of George 
Gershwin. Whether this was done because they have heretofore given the award only 
to a play, or whether they thought the music was not fine enough to be included has 
not been said. Nevertheless, it is an award well made. For "Of Thee | Sing," with 
its brilliant political satire and jabbing wit, has certainly contributed more to the music 
hall entertainment of the American theatre than any musical show has done in years. 
In a lively, robust and tuneful manner “Of Thee | Sing" expresses a wry contempt for 
the incompetency of politics in general, and by giving it its annual theatre award the 
Pulitzer Prize committee has made it an epochal event in our national culture. 


The Acting 


The dramatists have given us something fine in the way of plays, but, as has been 
asked before; what would their plays have been like without certain actors? During 
the current season, acting, which has been too long considered one of the lesser pro- 
fessions, came gloriously into its own. The fine art of acting—acting that is vital with 
the spark of life—has apparently returned to the theatre. And the list of memorable 
performances for this season is a long one—Mr. Charles Laughton, the young English 
actor, technically superb in "Payment Deferred’; Mrs. Rose McClendon magnificently 
emotional as the black matriarch in "Never No More"; Miss Laurette Taylor sweet 
and sentimental in a revival of Barrie; Miss Helen Hayes, Miss Edna Best and Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, Miss Enid Raphael, Miss Ruth Gordon, Miss Dorothy Hall, Mr. 
Philip Merivale, Mr. Leslie Howard, Miss Edith Evans, Miss Katherine Alexander, Mr. 
Paul Muni, Mr. Morris McKenny, Miss Diana Wynward, Miss Adrianne Allen, Mr. 
Frank Wilson, Miss Isabelle Washington, Miss Freddie Washington, Mr. Leslie Banks, 
Miss Pauline Lord, Mr. Claude Rains and, of course, the aforementioned Miss Brady 
and Miss Nazimova and Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt. And it is difficult to overlook 
the delightful foolishness of the finest of all of our stage clowns, Mr. Ed Wynn in his 


own "The Laugh Parade." 
It has indeed been a cheerful season, a season to sing about. 
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The Sculpture of Carl Milles 


The Current Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum 
Edwin L. M. Taggart 


The Brooklyn Museum is now showing an exhibition of the work of one of the 
leading sculptors of the present day. Carl Milles has achieved in his work some sort 
of universal quality that has given him acceptance by both the modern and the more 
conservative schools. Individual examples of his work have from time to time been 
shown in the United States, justifying to this country the acclaim that has been his 
in the art journals and the press of the Old World. The present exhibition is more 
representative and in its numerous presentations of various phases of the artist's 
work we may judge for ourselves more clearly and decide that the recognition has 
not been misplaced. 

It has become more and more generally accepted that the art that lives and 
the art that will endure is the art that is national. In our own country the past few 
years seem to have been spent in an attempt to find, in the chaotic art expression 
of the galleries, an American School. In the sculpture of this Swedish artist we find 
primarily the Northman's sense of space and the romance of his own land. But he 
is an artist, intellectually as well as by training, and knitted into his compositions is 
a world of knowledge. Somebody has pointed out a certain resemblance to the 
Baroque fountains of Italy. However, to quote from the foreword to the catalogue 
of the exhibition, written by Dr. William H. Fox, "His dancing figures and the sport- 
ing Tritons are not Italian ornament. They are symbols in human form of the spirit 
of the Scandinavian people.” 

The sculptor, while never ignoring the necessities of realism and attention to 
detail that will reward the close view, at the same time maintains a unity of design 
in the larger planes of his compositions, that will give them carrying power. Such 
a balance in the conception of sculpture designed for the out-of-doors is important. 
Sculpture under the glare of the sun and against a shifting background of leaves and 
foliage has numerous problems to be considered. The smaller subtleties possible in 
interior sculpture are lost in the strong contrast occasioned by brilliant sunlight and 
they disappear as completely in the indefinite light of an overcast grey day. The 
forms must be strong and the planes large and the silhouette well planned and 
definite. 

Milles has achieved just the proper balance, as is well shown in the execution 
of the fountains that have done so much to bring him fame. The skillful way in which 
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Carl Milles: ‘Sunglitter" 


Couriesy Broollyn Museum 
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Carl Milles: Folke Filbyter Torso 


Courtesy Brooklyn Museum 


Carl Milles: Europa Fountain 


Courtesy Brooklyn Museum 
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he relates the surrounding water to the design of the composition is equalled only 
by the largeness of the design. 

In the three plates available for reproduction we may see some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the work of this artist. 

Only a detail is shown of the large group representing Folke Filbyter on his horse, 
that forms the center of the well known Folkunga Fountain. However, even in this 
small reproduction much of the monumental quality of the work is felt. A great deal 
of life has been given to the group by the freedom of the pose. The large basin which 
surrounds the central group is decorated with low relief panels depicting scenes of 
medieval life in Sweden. A small copy of the Folke Filbyter statue is shown in the 
exhibition. 

The requirements of out-of-door sculpture is nowhere better answered than in the 
bronze called ''Sunglitter’ representing a naiad, racing along atop an undulating 
dolphin. 

The other plate is a view of one of the heroic Tritons that form part of the large 
Europa fountain at Halmstad. Four of these large figures, half man and half fish, are 
shown at the entrance to the exhibition, where they are seen to the fullest advantage, 
ineir massive forms vibrant with a life that is of an unreal world of legend and titanic 
demi-gods. If, in their present position their movement and vigor is a bit over- 
powering, we must imagine them veiled in a mist of water and with sparkle of retlec- 
tions binding them into a unified whole. These figures are thus installed in the beauti- 
tul gardens of the sculptor's home at Lidingo. The set of replicas shown in this ex- 
hibition was purchased by the Chicago Art Institute and will soon be placed in the 
court of that Museum in a specially designed fountain setting. 

In the work of this sculptor the innate taste of the true artist is highly emphasize.t. 
Combined with a feeling for the monumental that has seldom been equalled by his 
contemporaries, there is a healthy humor and a spontaneous life that brings a warmth 
of understanding to the most fantastic creation. 


Dance Notes 
Pat McGrath 


Doris Humphrey 


The final performance of the season by Doris Humphrey and her concert group 
on March thirteen brought once again to the attention of a New York audience a 
distinguished dancer whose work in the past two years has entitled her to a considera- 
tion that merits a place beside the most artistic of her fellow artists. The progress 
made by Miss Humphrey during that period warrants far greater analysis than we can 
possibly give here. 

With the ''Dionysiaques'’, a new number by herself and her concert group, we 
are given an interpretation of ecstasy in close and deliberate rhythm that rises by a 
stair of sheer ascent into high frenzy. While the pattern in this movement, partakes, at 
times, of a somewhat slight theatricalism, the ease and fluidity of the group-forma- 
tions, obviate anything of an extreme or discordant nature. Here, we see, the ideas 
expressed by Miss Humphrey in a former dance-creation embodying the Shaker Ritual, 
carried still a-step further and deeper, in its excursus from the conventional to that of 
liberated abandon. 

Among the lesser group ‘numbers, ‘Water Study'' was most effective. A simple 
show-piece, it carries with it the obvious relation of the undulant human body to the 
ceaseless and mobile movement of waves. 


Martha Graham 


The art of Martha Graham, first recipient of a Guggenheim award to a dancer, 
reached its highest point of her development in her final concert of the season, given 
at the Guild theater on April the third. During the various stages of its progress the 
audience of this program was made to realize that the dance as expressed by Miss 
Graham and her group, possesses practically unlimited possibilities as an exponent of 
the sheer racial consciousness in this new and awakened art in America. 

Miss Graham's latest composition, an accurate apotheosis and crystallization into 
a series of dances bracketed as ''Ceremonials'', of the New Mexico Indians, gives us 
so far the finest product of her career. No where else, certainly, do we find such pre- 
ciseness and such a perfect equation of emotional rhythm and spiritual harmony. In it, 
if only for once, are resolved the movements so long restricted into trite and all-too- 
consistant boundaries of the average American methods, liberated with an impetus of 
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tury and a cognizance of lyricism, that is precipitated to a sweeping climax. So far, 
_ this becomes Miss Graham's very finest achievement; while the "Primitive Mysteries", 
heretofore accorded a most expedient manifestation in projecting her individual art, 


now falls into a close second. 


For the shorter and lighter movements of the numbers portrayed by Miss Graham 
alone, during the first half of her program, one must unreservedly concede only ad- 
miration and praise. But it was the second half of the performance, embodying the 
"“Ceremonials", that definitely turned the tide. 


INTRODUCING NEW CONTRIBUTORS: 


AUGUST W. DERLETH: Mr. Derleth, who is 
now 23 years old, has been publishing since the 
age of 15, being a contributor to THIS QUAR- 
TER, PAGANY, THE MIDLAND, THE PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER and numerous other magazines. 
His first novel is scheduled to appear in 1933. 
Mr. Derleth lives in Sauk City, Wisconsin. 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN II: The linoleum cut on 
page forty was made by the eldest son of 
Arnold Hoffmann, the painter and photogra- 
pher, who is known to readers of TREND as the 
artist responsible for the remarkable TORSO 
(in the March issue) and the still more unusual 
MASK in this issue. Arnold Hoffman Jr. shows 
every promise of following in the footsteps of 
his father. 


DORIS HUMPHREY: Miss Humphrey is too 
well known-as a dancer to need any introduc- 
tion to the public. In her article in this issue 
she makes her first appearance as a contributor 


to TREND 


ALEXANDER Z. KRUSE: The self portrait of 


Mr. Kruse (page 50) is one of six of his litho- 
graphs recently purchased for the permanent 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


RICHARD ELY MORSE: Mr. Morse's poetry 
has appeared in THE DIAL, THE AMHERST 
LITERARY MAGAZINE, THE POCUMTUCK and 
Thomas Moult's anthology—The Best Poems of 


1928. The Poetry Society of Amherst College 
published a collection of his poems, under the 
title Winter Garden, in 1931. 


BRUCE NEUGENT: As editor of FIRE, con- 
tributor to OPPORTUNITY and HARLEM and 
to the anthologies, Ebony and Topaze, Caroling 
Dusk (a collection made by Countee Cullen) 
and Dr. Alain Locke's The New Negro, Mr. 
Neugent is well known as a writer. His diver- 
sified talents led. him to the stage as a member 
of the Theatre Guild production of "Porgy" 
and he has achieved success as an artist, being 
represented at the Toledo Museum and else- 
where. 


ROBERT SCHLICK: Mr. Schlick, while a new- 
comer to TREND, is well known as a writer. He 
is a brother of the dramatist and is married to 
Pamela Bianco, the artist. 


LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER: Dr. Schmecke- 
bier is professor of the History and Criticism 
of Art at the University of Wisconsin. He was 
born in Chicago and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. From 1927 to 1930 he was 
abroad traveling and studying. For his book 
Die Erscheinungsweisen kleinflachiger Farben" 
he was given the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at.Munich. Dr, Schmeckebier has studied 
at the University of Marburg and at the Sor- 
bonne as well as at the Universities mentioned 
above. 


EDWIN L. M. TAGGART: Born in Indiana in 
1906, Mr. Taggart later followed the eastward 
moving caravan of artists and came to New 
York City as an art student. He was-a pupil at 
the Art Student's League and received numer- 
ous awards in painting. For a time he was con- 
nected with Scribner's and at the present time 
is a member of the staff of Brooklyn Museum. 
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REVIEWS IN THIS ISSUE: 


AMERICAN MURALS: During May the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York City, installed 
in its new quarters at 11 West 53rd Street, 
showed a specially prepared exhibition of the 
mural work of forty-seven contemporary Ameri- 
can painters and photographers. 


INDEPENDENT SHOW: The sixteenth annual 
exhibition of The Society of Independent Artists 
was held at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, from April Ist to 24th, inclusive. Any one 
may enter work in these exhibitions; there is no 
jury and the paintings are hung alphabetically. 


DIE GURRE-LIEDER: This cantata by Arnold 
Schoenberg received its first American perform- 
ance in Philadelphia on April 8th and was given 
its first New York performance on April 20th. In 
both places it was presented by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, assisted by the Princeton Glee 
Club, the Fortnightly Club and the Mendelssohn 
Club. Paul Althouse, Jeanette Vreeland, Rose 
Bampton, Abrasha Robofsky, Robert Betts and 
Benjamin de Loache were the soloists and Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducted. 


YADDO: A festival of American Music was 
held at Yaddo, near Saratoga Springs, on April 
30th and May Ist. Mr. Aaron Copland was in 
immediate charge of the arrangements and the 
Hans Lange Quartet, the League of Composers 
Quartet, Ada MacLeish, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Hubert Linscott, John Kirkpatrick, Georges 
Laurent, Vivian Fine, Oscar Levant and Aaron 
Copland performed the music of eighteen con- 
temporary American composers. 


EXPRESSION IN AMERICA: Mr. Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn's new critical study of American Literature 
is the subject of Mr. Loveman's review on page 
fifty-eight. 


THE SCULPTURE OF CARL MILLES: One of 
the significant events of this season is the cur- 
rent showing of Mr. Milles’ sculpture at the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art. The introduction of 
this unique work to America is another sign of 
the superior enterprise of this museum which 
has to its credit a long list of noteworthy "‘dis- 


coveries.” 
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